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. " ' Table 11 r 

Persons with^Whoxa^M&naging Editors 
• ' Negotiate for Larger Newshole ^' 

Persons or ./ * , ' ^ * 

Combination of " No. of ' ' ;%of 
Persons' ^ Managing Editors . Managing Editoi^ 

business mana^r ol^ . * *' > ^ , 

advertising depart- • ^ ' 

ment executive - - 22^ , 18 

Cpmbiriation of pubiistier * * . 

, and other executives » • * ^19. . ; » 16 

Production manager or; . " , * . ^ • **- * 

' ' other production personnel * 18. ' ^ '15 

Publisher only ^' ' \ 17 • , t 14^ 

• Combination'of general' ' ' * j . ' •* 

manager and other ^ ' ' . ^* ' 

executives excluding ' , * ^ , 

publisher v 14 ' ' 12 ' 

Genera! manageif only ■ . ' 12 ' ^ - 10 

No negotiations— ' / , - 

t managing editor * ^ ' . ^ 

ijnakes decision * . • 6 • ^ , - 5 

Editor on^^ - ' - 4._^^..L , ^ 3 - 

Otfter . Q '''*l-Vvl*^' 7 

• . Total ' ' 121 100; 



y. Table 12 

vs for^Wfaich Maj 
' to Negotiate for 

Managin'g Editors Managing Editors 



Types of News for^Whicfa Nlanaging Editors \ 
Are Most Likely to Negotiate for Additional Space, 



No. 




No. 


% 


30^^.- 


24 " 


35a . 


29 


27 


' 22 


32 


27 


. "50 


41. 


39 


33 ' 


16 _ 


13 


13 


11 



Types of News 

Schedaled events 
' Late -breaking stones 
Botlf \ 

' Other ' ^ ^ 

To^i"^^ 1^3 100 ^ 119 y 100 

* ^At fifst glance, the table seems tb indicate that 3^ of wie mariaging.. 
editors were successful in negotiating extra space for schepuled events 
even though only;80 said they negotiated^. Wbat this hflj^tEs, however. 
IS that some managing editors who^egotiated for bot^types^f fiews 
were successful with only ope. . . - ^ #' 

• ■ . • - 13 ■ . < 




^ ^ i. . . - - - ^ . . . , 
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btewshole Allocation Policies of 
American DaUy Newspapers 

, By^ / 
G. Cleveland Wilhoit / . 

Indiana University Bureau ' 
of Media Research 
and 

• Dan G.Drew 
Stanford University ■ 



An inflationary spiral of ^newsprint costs has caused, 
widespread concern about news space allocation poliSes of* 
U.S.'newspapers\ but a nationafl survey conducted durjn^the 
winter j>f 19734974 suggests little change has emerged in 
basic newshole policy. The proportion of the average daily 
newspaper allotted to news is about the same as when Casey 
and Copeland studied the matter in 1957.2 Methods of 
► determining the amount of space given to news ilso appeared 
^ to have changed little duringXhe last 18 years, but tjie greater 
the news potentfaUf a newspaper, the likelier the paper is to 
have a standardized (fixed. minimum) newshole. 

These conclusions are drawn -from a mail §urVey of a 
representative sample of 160 managing editors who returned 
the questionrfaire, The survey was commissioned by the News 
Research Center of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. The questionnaire w^as sent to a stratified, 
' random sample of newspapers selected by. circulation size 
' from the 1973 Editor and Publisher Yearbook. The structured 
questionnaire, developed in consultation with managing 
editors ^rom several, midwest newspapers of various sizes,^ 
was returned by 46% of the managing editors queried . Checks 
on the data from ti^e respondents suggest the sample is highly 
representative. 4 

^ -Characteristics of the Newshole ^ 

According^ to the survey, the typical daily newsp^er in\ 
America* uses slightly less thanJ45% of its space for 
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-non -advertising content on the average day, about the same 
as repojted by Casey and Copeland in 1957.^ There is. 
however, wide variation. Some newspapers devote as little as 
23% to newshole while others place the figure as high as 73%. 
Sunday newspapers set aside more- for noD advertising 

, content. On the average, Sunday editions split 50 50 betweei^^ 
advertising and non-advertising material. 

• TJie average newshole on a typical weekday is 4860 
column-inches." The average Sunday new^shole is. 8927 
column-inches, nearly double that of weekday "newspapers. 

^gain. there is 'wide variation' on these measures. 
"^Most weekday newspapers contain 14 to 48 pages. (See 
Table 1.) As might be expected-, the figures are somewhat 
higher for Sunday newspapers, with nearly half of them 
running more than 70 pages*. ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

' — — . ■ ' ^ 

.: r Table r ^ 

Typical Number of Pages in Newspapers ^ , \ 

No. of Pages * ' - ^ % of Newspapers 



Weekday. 


Sunday 


. 19 • 




37 ' * 


15 


30 y 


13 


9 


' 23 


4 


48 


99^ 


99^- 







12 or fewer 
14-28 
30 48 
50-68 ' , 
70 or more ^ 

Total 

^The table does not add up to 100% because of rounding. 



A majority of newspapers use an eight'c^umn 

formit. About 18% use a combination of six and eight columns 
and about 12%^have adopted the six column page exclusively. 
A small minority (6%) use nine columns. ^ , ^ 

Regardless of circulation or newshole size,' the overwhelm ' 
mg majority of non advertising content that mana^'ng editors _ 
classify as news falls into £he "local" category. Financial, state 
and international news recei\^ the least space. (See Table* 2.) 
An analysis of arepre^ntative sample of newspaper pages by 
th^ Newspaper Advertising Bureau would 5eem\o indicate, 
jiowever, that n^Vspapers give larger proportions erf thei^ 
space to state/ national, international, sports a?id financial 
news than the^managing editors think they do7 




Type of Content 

Local 
Sports 
-National 
Women's 
^ InternatiE^a! 
Editorials 
State 
Financial 



Table 2 ' ^ , 

Estimated Space Devoted to Varjous ' , ^ 

News and Editorial Categories* 

% of News Space 

, • V . .75 

' ^ * 6 . 

4 
4 

^ ^ - 3 

•3 
'3 

\ . Total 100 

^Managing editors estimated the number of column incites devoted to 
each category on a typical day. The percentages ar^ based on the total ' 
for these categories^^ ' ^ ' ' . 

Most managing editors appear to be satisfied with^ewshole ' 
size for. their new,spapers. but more tljan a quarts ^complain 
that it is too small, and a fpw say it is too large. (See Table 3.)- 

The editors were asked also how they thought j:he average 
reader viewed • newshole size. The estimates correspond 
closely to the editors* own opinions., (TJiisitudy does not, 
.howevier, include a measure of readers' opimons.) 

: ' — ' * ~ ^ 

' , * , Tables 

, Managing Editors' (pinions and Perceptions of 
Readers* Opinions About IVJewshole 
Size on a Typical Weekday^ 



^Slze of Newspaper 

— ■ 

Much too sm^lL^ 
Too small '7^ 
About riglit^k 
To^J^big . ^< . 
Much*too h^g 



Managing Editprs' 
Opinions 



Managing Edtiors* 
Perceptions of 



Total 



No. 




4 No. 




4 




^ • 37 


26 


34 


- 95 


^ 66 


93 


4' 


- ^ 3 ' ' 


-8 




1 


2 


143 
• 


iOO* 


142 




^ An. even larger percentage of managing editors tWnks the 
size of their Sunday newshole is "abotit right," Again, editors' 
perceptions' of /eaders' opinions about the adequacy of 
newshole size closely parallel their own opimons. (See Table 
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♦ - * Tabk 4 ' / ' 

Managing Editor's Qfiinions and Perceptions df 
t Readers' Opinions' About Newshole 
'Size on a Typical Sunday^ 



Size of Newspaper 

Much too small 
Too small 
About right 
Too hig 
Much too big 



Managing Editop' 
Opinions 



Total 



No. 

10 . 

2 
0 

52 



2 
19 

75 

\o6 



Managing Editors' 

Perceptions of 
Readers Opinions 



No. 

10 

'^36 
5 
1 

*d3 



2- 
19- 
68' 
*9 

2_ 

100 



Methods for Deternujoing Newshole.Size ' - 

The most widely used method for determining neWshole 
size is the_fixed-mirlimum ap{Jroach^. the allocation of a 
specified mmimum' number of column inches for non-advertis- 
ing content edch day. The number.of newspapers' using the 
fixed-iHinimum policy, howevtr, appears to have declined 
during the last 18 years. Casey and Cop^land reported in 19d7 
that 54% of U.S. dailies used a fixed-minimuin system,^ while 
the'pr^sent study plac'es the figure at 41%. . 

Approximately 26% of the newspapers use ' a sliding- 
perceYitage formula that varies the prop9rtion of advertising 
to non-advertising spa£^ with the number off p^es. Another 
7% use a ftx^d-percei/age tormula and 26% use some other 
method? • " 

r: Newspapers with a fixed-minimum* newshole seem to have a, 
greater potential for gathering and publi^King, news than 
those using other methods of space allocatiph. Those wit^i this 
standardised system score higher on a ;*news potJentia> incTek" 
developed b\/two media 'researchers, Wayrfe Danielsqn and 
. John Adamst The index gives a newspaper a score of one or 
zero for eitfter having or not having Ihe following attributes: 
an estimated weekday newshole of 2500 inches or more; an 
estimated editorial staff of 75 or more; three or more newsr 



services; publication seven d^ys a iveek, and morriing 
publication. The higher a newspaper s^score, the greater its 
ne\vs potentiaj.9 J , ^ 

The ske of the fix^ minimum newshole of newspapers 
which have a minimuri^ v^aries widely, but the.average is 1914 
column inches per^day. Some jiewspapers set aside* as little aS 
352 column inches for news, while others go as high as 4725. 
(See Table 5.) • ^ / * 



'\ ' * Tables' # 
Minimum Newshole Size Distribution 

^ ' of Fixed'Minimum Newspapers 

Mininiuto No. of ^ No. of •> % of Fixed- / 

Column Inches * • ^ Newspapers Minimum Newspapejs 

Fewer than 60CF ' • ' 4^ . 7' 

601,900 • 3 ' 5 / ; 

^901-1200 , * ' 7 12 ' 

1201-^500 3 . ' — . 5 

150M800 f 11 19 1 

180^2100 r 8 • 13- 

2101-2400'-' , ■ 10 17 

More than 2400 ' . 13 22 . 



Total * 59 . 100 



^ ^ When the newshole size exceeds the fixed minimum, 41% of 
^ the newspapers employfng a minimum us^'a sliding sc^e to 
determine fhe size. Another 13% use a fixed percentage for. 
, the excess. The rest use a variety of .otlier^systems. 

iMost of the rnariagiiTg editors^ (58%) of newspapers which 
use .a fixed-raimmum system say they do' so because it 
guarantees adequate news coverage. Another 18% think it 
^ provides a well rounded newspaper.Vhile only 3%,5ay it is 
' conducive to better prodiyrtion schedules. The remaining 21% 
list a variety of other resiponses. ' : "w. J 

TJie second most cprnmon form of newshole determination, 
used by 26% of the newspapers in this sample, is a percentage 
formula that varies with volume of advertising. There is wWe 
^ ^ variation in the {?roportions of space that newspapers using 
this ^ysfem are able to set aside for non ac^ertising Content. 
. (See.Table^6,),For example, 15% o£ th#se newspapers could 
never give more^than 29^/0 of their space to noji-advertising 
- cont^t, while 19% of them coul(il>nevergive less than 65% of 
* their sp4ce to such content. • ' ^ ' 

- ' ' 7 \ - 



, ' ' /' TabieG * ^ 

Minimum and Maximum Newshoies (a8^% of total spac^J 
for Sliding-Scale Newspapers* 

O/fe of Space Devoted ' ' ' % of Newspapers Which 

to Non-Advertising Use a Sliding-Scaie 

Matter LargestTs'ewshoIe Smallest Newshole 

29 or under • , . » 

30-34 - ' .11 ^ 1^ 



35-39 > ' - ^ 
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4044 • ^ 11 8 

45-49 ^ 11 * <^ 

50-54 . 1* • ^ * 

55-59 ' 3 , , 8^ 

60 64- 18 . ^ ^ 13 

65or\)ver . 13 1^ 

' • , ■ Total 100 100 , 

^ • (N=38) (N=37) , , 

^Ekample oi how to read tfee table: The figures in the top row mean 
that 15% of the newspapers using a sliding sqale for determination of 
newshole size 'could never produce a newspaper that contained more 
t-han 29% news, while 89% {100-11) could njyer produce a. newspaper 
that contained less than 29% news. 



A percentage formula that remains fiy^ed regardless of th& 
volume of advertlsmg I's utilized by 7^/o of the newspapers. 
These newspapers average 44% non-advertising matter, but, 
some carry as little as 25% ^nd others as much as '55%, 



Table? 

Additional Methods for Determining • 
- * ^Newshoie Size* 

- / • • I No. of 

Methods of Determination ' , Newspapers • 

Minimum news needs are always met_ ' 8 

Whatever is left after ads are in ^ 6 

Fixed-minimum nii)|iber of pages used ' ' ' 6 

Number:of pages oased on ad need^ 5 

Cooperation between ad and news depts. . 3 

Managingeditorcalisjor what's needed • " .2/^ ^ 

^Managing editors of newspapers that did noi use a fixed minimum or 
percentage formula for determining newshole size were asked ib explain 
their systems. ' ^ " 
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The'32«Vof the newspapers that do not use fixed-minimum, 
sliding percentage .or fixed-percentage methods of newsKx)le 
determinatjoh list a varie^ty of other systems. Responses- 
. range from using, a fixed number of pages^r news to using 
whi^^ever spdce the managing editor calk for, on a particular 
day. (Seej/Ble 7.) 

* . THe ^ITgcffie system- for determining the newshole size is not 

static. Only* 19% of the managing editors' say their 
, newspapers uever revise *the formula: (See Table 8.) 

Interestingly, 10% added notes to the questionnaire laying . 

that the newsprint shortage* had prompted^ revision of th^ 

formula. ^ - _ 



JVo.of 




Newspapers 


Newspapers 


, 4 


3 


5 . 




^ 18 . , - 


13 . ' 


15 


11 


. 26 


19 ^ 


66 


49 


>134 


99.^ 



^ Tables 
Frequency of Revision of Newshole 
' Detenninatioi^ystem 

Nc 

Frequency of Revi sion 

. Quarterly ' . 

Semi-annually 
^ Annually . 

Every 2 to 5 y^rs 

Never 

Other 

Total 

^Percentages do not total 100 because of rounding. *. ' 

— ^ ^ 

The titles of the participays in newshole policy revisions 
vary greatly from n^Nv^SpHper . to newsp^er. The most 
confmon practice 'is for the decision to be made through 
consultation of the' publisher and executives from* both the 
advertising and news departments. This is the case at 31% of 
the newspapers. The publisher^participates ih some 'way at 
^ more tharfhalf (58%) of the newspapers. (See Table 9.) 

A majority pf the managing editors take part, with varying 
roles, in the formula #evisiGn. Some 26% say they negotiate 
for the news department duriqg the deliberations,' while J0% 
say they participate in an advisory role'. Another 10% report 
that they are instrumental in making the decision, while 3% 
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Table 9- 

Participants in Newshoie^ 
Formula Revision 



Participants 



. • No. of \ ^ % of 
* * Newspfiapers Newspapers 



Publisher and news and 

advertising executives' ' 
Genera! manager and some 

combination of executives 
Editor and some cojubination of 

executives excluding ge^epal^ ' 

managed and'/orpublisher ^ 
Publisher anrf news executives 
Publisher only 

, Publis)ier and combinanon of 

executives including news personnel 
Publisher and combination of , ' 

executives excluding news personnel 
Editor only 

G^eral manager only > ^ 

' A \l I Total "^22 

^Percentages do not total 100 because* of rounding.* 



38 - 


31 




23 


. 17 ' 




-14 


14 


11 


8 


7 


• 

- 7 


6 


4 ' 


. 3 • 


3 . ^ 


2 


3. 


2 



99a ' 



saj^ they are simply informed about the, decision. Tne 
remaining^OP/o fall into' the broad category of'^btlier" that 
represents a myriad of roles in the formula revision process. 

Regardless of the sys^m us6(l, 68% of the managing editors 
know the hewshole sizeror their weekly editions at least one 
day ahead of deadline. Editors for Sunday fiewspapers Have 
njore ^ad time' hojwevfer. About 76% kn^ al least one day 
ahead. .S • . -7 

A majority of the managing editors appe^sj^o^be satisfied 
with their newspapers* methods of determining'newshole size. 
About 28% call their system highly adequate,. 63%.say it'fe 
adequate and 9% think it's inadequate. 
. However; 11% (or one out of nine managing editors) say 
they would prefer anotK^r system. Ab^ut haK of these $ay 
they waat a system that will give theW'more autonomy jp 
determining the size of the newshole, and^ex)ther^say they 
dori^t have any system but woul^ like^one. 
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. An overwhelming majority of the managing editors ffrtd** 
that tjiey need extra space, on at least one 4ay. during the 
typical month. That is, 93% say thdy negotiate for additional 
-space at least once month, after; the size of the newshple h^as 
aflready been determined: Some 55% of the managing dtiitor^s 
trr for ^xtra space three or mor#times\per month. Thay say 
they arQ usually successful. (§ee Table 10.) 



. Table 10^ ^ ' - 
.Managing Editors' Negotiations 
, for Additional Space 



Frel]|uency of 
Negotiation 


Managing Editors 
^' Negotiating 


Managing Editors 
Negotiating Successfully 


During Average 










Month* , 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Occasionally, but 
an average of {^s • 


s 








than once,a month » • 


8 






7 • 


1-2 


* 43 , 


• . 39' . 


44^ 


' 44 • / 


3-4 ^ ^ 


' 36 


^ • 33 


31 


31 


5-6 ^ 


16 


15 




? i3 * 


7 or more 


7 


7 


6 




' Total 


110 


101^ 


' m 


101^. ^ , 






\ 







^Percentages do not total 400% because of rounding., ^ . 

'^At firsl^lance. the table seems to in^iicate that 44 managing editors 
were successful at negotiating for added space once or twice a mqnth- 
even though^pnly 43 of them negotiated tl^at often. What this^ shows, 
however, is that some of the managing editors who negotiated more than 
twice a month were.^utcessful only part of^the time. 

— ^ 



When the managing editors n^ed additional space, tJiey 
negotiate with vaqous combihations of newspaper executives 
Only 5% are able to make unilateral decisions to increase 
new'shbl? size. (See Table- 11,) . ^ 

' Managing editors are equally likely to negotiate fextra space 
for sclTetiuled events and late- breaking stories when needed 
(See Table 12.) 
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D^a about the proximity of stories for whici^ mana^ng 
editors regilest additional space provide few surprises. Ab'oiit 
6470 say thoi^ are most likely to negotiate, a larger newshole 
i(fr local stoits. (S^ Table 13.) Only 31% say^they ^je mo&t 
likely to s^eAadditionafspace fd^all typfes of stories. 

Although o^ly p% of*^he managing editors say .they can 
Unilaterally increa'se nev^ple size by pulling oUt advertising 
when extra space js nee^C 52% say they have tRe authority 



" . , » Table 13 ^, 

Proximity of News for Which Managing Editors are 
Most Likfely.to Negotiate Additional Space 

^ , Negotiations - 
. ' No. of * % 



Successful' 
Negotiations 



Proximity of • 

\News. , 

Local 
StatV^ 
National 
International 
All of Above 



Managing ' 
' Editor^ • 

70^ 

0 

4 

1 
34 



Total 



Managing 
Editors 
64 

- 4 
1 

31 

• 100 



No. of y % : , 
Mandgiilg Managing 



Edi^rs 

0' 

5 . 
0 

31 
' 111 



Editors 

0 
i 5 

0 
28 
101 



a 



' ^PercerUag^s do ^iu^tal 100 because of rounding error. 

^At first glance^theTable^eems ^0 indicate that 75 of the managing 
qdit(A*s successfully negotiated for more*space for local news even 
though only 70 said they negotiated. What this shows, 'however, is that a 
few of those w)io negotiated for all t^pes of news-^ere successful only 
with' local. Also, two more managing editors answered the que^ion 
about success t^*an answered t^e question about numberof negotiations. 



to^.authorize additional pages without negotiation. T)f those 
with such'authority, 59% use it fewer than six times a year, 
while 3P/o use it from 7 to 25 times. Another 11% say they 
authorize additional pages aboujL once every two weeks. 

Adding pages, howevei:, only one olthe managing editor's^ 
options for handling late breaking stories after the newshole is 
filled. The most frequently used metho'ds are 'the displacing of 
other news or the ren)oval of house ads. As might be 
predicted, the least used option is pulling a paid ad. (See T»bl6 
f 14) ' . . ' 



Table 14 

Managing Editors' Use of Options for.Hantfliiig 
Late-breaking Stories After the Newshole is Filled^ 



% of Managing Editors Using Options 
Frequency of Use in 1973-74 - 
Never 1-5 6-10 1145 16-20 '2r-25 26-51 More 

















than 51 


▼to 


15 


8 * 


3 


1 


0 


1 




















^' 4 


45 


20 


22 • 


10 


3* 


12 


14 


5 


5 


14 


8 


7 


15 


15 


31- 


9 


35 




9 


4 


4 




^ .a. _ 


^ 13 


• 10 


''17 


4* 


6 


4 


17 


* 29 



y Managing 
^ Editors' 
Options 

Paid^d pulled* 
(M^73) : 
, House ad pulled 
.f|=94) 

" Other news 
dispjaced 
(N=85) 
Pages added 
. (N=101) 
Story used latei^ 
(N=70) 

, ^ ^Eocample of how to read the table. The figure in the upper-left corner 
me^ns 70% of the 73 managing editors responding to the question never 
pulled a paid ad in order to obtain additfonal space for news. The next 
figure in the top row, however, jneans that 15% of the responding 
managing editors pulled a paid advertisement ono to five times. 

The newsroom, of course, is not alone in needing additfonal 
spate on occasion. Nearly every managing editor reports that 
his newspapers newshole w^ changed (presumably reduced) 

' ^ least once during the past year because of advertising 
aepartment needs.. This was almost a weekly occurrence at 

- 19% of the newspapers. (Se^ Table 15.)^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

Table 15 * 

Frequency of Newshole Size Changes During^ , ^ 
1973-74 as a Result of Advertising ^ 



• Frequency of Newshole 

Never ' 
.1-5 

64a ^ , 

1M5 
' 16-20 
P 21-25 S 
26-51 

More than 51 



Department Needs 

. rs[o.of 
Ne.wspapers 



7 
17 
27 
15 

8 
11 
19 
25 



%of 
Newspapers 

5 

13' 
21 
* 12 
6 

9^ 
15' 

19 - 



Total 



129 



100 
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' t» News Potential Index . * 

The data were analyzed to deterixiine\ whether newshoWA 
policies of newspapers scoring high on the Daniefson-Adanis 
news potential index differ froi?i those scoring low. As^^' 
mentioned earlier, newspapers high on the index are»'mor,e 
likely than others to use a standardized newshole. This Hieans 
newspapers with a fixed minimum tend to have^rgei^^ 
circulation, more staff members and inore pages on a typicaf.v ^ 
weekday than newspapers ^^i^ut a standardized, newsholeJ-«c^ 
fixed njinimum newspapers' davote^significantly more -space 
to advertising, however, meaning that the proportion of space ^ 
sets^side for news is less than for newspapers using other 
newshole formulas. ' * ^ • 

Th ere are several ^othor differences .between nevyspaperj^ 
w^ith the fixed-minimifm and tho^e without. The fixed- * 
miijimum new spapers tend to give a larger proportion of space^ 
to womens news, editorials and sports,* lJut thfere are no 
significant differencejs bj^tween the two groups in the<f ' 
proportion of newshole allocated to local, state, national orb 
international ' news. . ' ^ > v 

The data alsQ were analyzed to determine whether there ' 
vvere differences between newspapers, with large fixed- 
minimums and those with smaller ones. As might be expected, » 
managing editors of newspapers 'with larger minimum 
newsholes are less likely^than othefs to want to change their ' 
system of determining newshole size. The, managing editor^ of 
newspapers with larger^ fixed minimum newsholes are^lso / 
more likely'than others to think their present newshole size is 
**about right" in the reader^ opinion. Such newspapers also 
t^d to scoVe higher on the news potential index. ' 

Publisher Participation In Newshole Formula Revision . 

The newspapers were divided into^wo groups on the basis 
of'^whether or not the publisher invplved in newshole 
formula revision. Orfe might. speculate that the^jublisher is 
more.likely than othe|rs to keep a tight rein on ^lev^shole size ' 
because 'of economicV^onsiderations. In .fact, the analysis 
showed no differences between news allocation policies of 
those new^spapers with and without publisher involvement. 
The two groups were alike in size of newshole and the amount 
of newshole space devoted to yarious categories of news. 
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GroapOvynedYS. Independent 

A similar analysis of, ovt'nership showed few differences <? 
1^ between gXQup;Owned aira independent news^apejs. The 
newshole^ize and pfuporti'on o? newspapers devoted to news 
are the sariie- for b/oth. Also, t-fee analysis disclosed no 
quantitative differences in the tyi!)e&?bf news included in the 
nev^shole or the jnethod for determining newshole size. The 
two groups scored abput the same/ on the news potential 
index. . ^ 

In fact, the only difference is a tendency for the managfng 
editors of group-owned newspapers to serve in an advisory 
capacity or^ as a negotiator for the news d^partmept in 
discussions about t^e revision of 'the newshole formula. At 
non group newspapers, the nfenaging editor i§ more likely to 
raak^ the decision himself. Tfiis difference may be the result of 
a larger, more^complex organization for fei^oup newspapers. 

The preseht analysis supports the results of an ownership 

study by Grotta in which, independent and chain newspapers 

were compared on a number of quantitative factors. Grotta 

found no differences 4n newshole size, number of employes or 

amount of local covenjge.^0 ' ' 

*^ V , . * 

. ' / Circulation Size " • 

As mentioned above, larg^^newspapers are more likely 
than smaller newspapers to have fixed minimum systems, and 
larger newspapers have larger newsholes. The proportion of ^ 
the newspaper devoted to news, how^ever, is less ff>r^firger 
newspsipers than for snialler ones. 

Also, larger newspapers give greater proportions of their 
space to state, national, international, financial and womfen's 
^news than do smaller newspapers, and they devote 'more^ 
^--Space to efljtorials. * ^ , * , 

5 Although there is no difference between large and small 
i|aw$papers in frequency of neg'otiation for a larger newshole, 
mansaging editors^at sma|br newspapers aretnore likely to be 
.successful In their efforts. When negotiating, managing 
editors at smaller newspapers * are moi^e likely to seek 
additioftal^ace for local news^ while managing editors of 
large newspapers are mo^likely to -negotiate for^all other. • 
types of news. Small n^wspaper^anaging editors are more 
i likely to be successful in negotiations for local news, apd 
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editors from larger newspapers are more Jikely to achieve 
success with all other types of news. \\ 

Managing editors from small circulation newspapers 'are 
more likely than tteif coiJfTtFPparts from larg^ circulation 
newspapers to view the audience sts unhappy^ with newshole 
size. Also, editors of small new spapers are more4ikely to want 
to change their systems for determining newshole size, 

■■ " ■ A " ^ ■ 

m Perceived Competition 

Although there are few directly competing daily news- 
papers in the United States/, ' there is competiti6n from 
suburban newspapers and broaJdcast media. Tlie qqestionnaire 
asked managing editors whether they perceive themSelVes as 
competing with t>ther news-gathering agencies. The re- 
se^.chers then looked for differences between newspapers 
waose .managing editors perceive serious competition and 
those whose managing pditors do not. . 

Managing editors are much more likely to see themselves 
comp^'ting Jor newS with other newspapel-s than with the 
broadcast .mediar. <See' Table 16.> When the_. question is 

& i 2—1 - 

' . ^ Table 16 - . ' / . 



Managing Editors* Perteptions of Competition 
for News from Various Media* 



Apiountof 
CompetitioB 

Strong 
Moderate 
Weak N 
Js'o competition 



% of Managing Editors who 
see Competition from: 

* ^ , Other 
Radio Televisipn 

^ M6 • 
•30 21 • 

50 ' - ^ • 45 
11 . 18 



Total 



100 
(N=140) 



100 
(N=140) 



Newspapers 

38 
' 29 
5 

101^ 
. (N=I40) 



^Example of how to read table. The figure in the upper left corner 
indicates 9'% of the 140 managttig editors raspoDding ^e strong 
competHion for n'ews'from radiOr- % • - 

^^Percentage does jiot tdtal 100 because of rounding: 

r ^ / " . , ' . * 

< — ^ • 

rephrased te deal \yith perception -of competition for' 
advertisements, however, more managing editors (63%) see 
radio as providing strong or moderate competition. (See Table 
17.) ' • ' . 
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Amount of 
Competition 

Strong 

Moderate 

Weak 

No competition 



Table 17 

Managing Editors* Perceptions of Competition— 
for Advertising from Various Media* 

% of Man^gi^|)|^Editors who 
* see Competition from: 

Other 



Total 



Radio 

15 
48 

33 

4_ 

100 
N' = 136) 



Television 

» 16 

' 27 - 
34 

23 



. 100 , 
(N=134) 



Newspapers 

* 26 
17 

37 \ 
21 ^ 
• 101^ 
(N=132)'' 



^Example of how to read table. The figure in the upper-left corner 
indicates 15% of the 136 managinjf editors responding perceive bttong 
competition fr^m radio. . j 

3ani 



bp, 



ercentage does not total 100 because of roiinding. 



Managing editors woricing for groUp owned newspapers Ire 
more likely thdn others- ta ^ee television as provid&ig 
competition. R|dio is vievved as a mofe serious competitor i^y 
managing editors from small riewspapens than it is by 
mar\agirig edjftors from large newspapers. The latter finding 
prx)bably results from the fact that radio is often the onljr 
competing news medium in a- small town. 

Also, managing editors of newspapers with a fixed min- . 
imum newshole are more ii^ly than their counterparts to 
perceive competition fpr news ania^ver^isements from other ' 
newspapers* ' ^ - * 

Summary and Conclusions 

. The proportion of space ^ aside for n/»n-advertising 
content iti today's typical .newspaper (45%) has' changed little 
during recent years. Larger new^spapers tend to have a larger 
n^shole in terms of column inches, but the percentage of tlje 
neVspaper containing news is smaller than that for smaller 
circulation newspapers. Managing editors -say more of their 
newspapers* newsholes are allocated to local news than to 
news from other places. - • r . 

Newspapers utilizing a fixed minimum system for deter- 
mining ne\^ slrole size tend to be 1arger'cir*culation newspapers . 
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that ranl^liigher on a news potential index thanUhose usin^ 
other systems. Fixed-minimum ^newspapers also Set aside 
larger fji-oporllfons of space fof women's news, editorials and 
sports. ^ 

Although tjie fixed minimum js the most popular r^iethod for 
determining newshole size, the number of newspager* using 
this system has slightly declined recent years. 
, Most jnanaging editors say they are satisfiedVith present 
neWsholiB 'policy. ^ 
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